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and the Giiiro masculine. Narciso Garay tells us that the Cuna Indians of
Panama possess two species of the flute Tolo, a male .specimen with one
hole, and a female flute with four holes.

The social and political importance of primitive musical instruments
is underlined by the fact that large drums are used in the jungle for
communication among the neighboring villages. The eighteenth-century
traveler Joseph Gumilla reports in Orinoco Ilustrado, published in Madrid
in 1745, that during the Indian wars in Venezuela, the natives made
use of a jungle drum that carried messages to a distance of twenty-two
kilometers. The Cuban Government at one time banned the large Afro-
Cuban drum, the Conga, because of the resurgence of what was termed
"primitivismo" among the Negro population of the island. The ominous
beat of the jungle drum provides much of the dramatic effect in O'Neill's
play, Emperor Jones, which tells the story of a Pullman porter who be-
came the ruler of a Caribbean island.

The practice of jungle telegraphy is not confined to the New World. It
is of ancient use among the natives of Central Africa. Dr. Albert Irwin
Good, writing in the September 1943 issue of Natural History, cites
messages commonly transmitted by African signal drums: "Person he
not go in house, but outside," or "You shall die by witchcraft tonight."

During the early centuries after the conquest of South America, the
ecclesiastical authorities tried in vain to suppress the native drums
and flutes, which were regarded as accouterments of pagan ritual. A
seventeeth-century Jesuit missionary in Peru proudly reported to his su-
periors that he had personally destroyed 605 large and 3418 small drums
and flutes in the Peruvian villages. In 1614, the Archbishop of Lima
ordered the confiscation and destruction of all Indian musical instru-
ments in his bishopric. Those found in possession of the forbidden ob-
jects were punished by receiving three hundred lashes in the public square,
and then led through the streets on the back of a llama.

Despite this persecution, native music survived, and eventually found
its way into community life, and even into the Church itself. In a quaint
little book, Three Vassar Girls in South America, published in 1870 in
New York, there is a picture showing the performance of a Mass held
in a Bolivian church, with an Indian boy playing the gigantic Sicus pan-
pipe, to the accompaniment of an organ.

Christianity and religious primitivism are combined in a curious
palimpsest in the festivals and street parades celebrated in Latin-American
towns and villages. The Afro-Brazilian Macumba is a complex body of